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Desertification is a rapidly increasing phenomenon 
which poses acute environmental, economic and 
social problems worldwide. Desertification today 
affects 70% of the world’s arid and semi-arid lands, 
located in over 100 countries and 1 /4 ofalllands on 
earth. The process of desertification dramatically 
alters plant and animal habitat, contributes to 
vegetation loss and soil erosion, degrades fresh 
water supplies, fuels conflict over scarce resources, 
and threatens human livelihoods. Desertification has 
been perceived as a threat primarily in far-off, 
“desert-like” developing countries, and received little 
attention in the United States. Given our own history 
of the “Dust Bowl’, which wiped-out unique habitats 
and productive farmlands, created widespread 
poverty, and forced wholesale migrations from the 
Great Plains, it is imperative that the impacts of 
desertification on a wide variety of habitats, on 
biodiversity, and onhuman prosperity be morewidely 
recognized and effectively addressed. Without such 
action, desertification will likely reduce the 
effectiveness of awide range of environmental 
conservation and development efforts in the next 
century. 
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CGBD Forest Working Group Meeting 


OnJanuary 12-14, the CGBD convened ameeting 
of eighteen member foundations of its forest working 
group, as wellas eight other foundations, to discuss 
the range of forest conservation and management 
efforts being funded by private foundations in the 
United States. The 34 foundation representatives 
were joined by a dozen highly respected forestry 
experts from academiaand the non-profit community 
for two days of intense information-sharing and 
strategy-setting discussions. The end result, and 
underlying intent of the meeting, was the formation of 
anew range of coordinated foundation working 
groups on forest issues, intended to facilitate and 
improve the private foundation community’s support 
for forest conservation. 


Impetus for Forest Issues Meeting 


The issue of funder collaboration on forest issues in 
the United States and Canada was raised time and 
again by foundation program staff during 1996. In 
response, a“funder’s summit” was proposed for 
forestissues, and aplanning committee composed of 
representatives of the Brainerd, Ford, Merck Family, 
Pew, and Turner foundations, as wellas CGBD staff, 
developed an agenda forthe meeting overthe course 
of the fall. The basic goals of the meeting were to 
educate funders about forest conservation issues, 
and tocreate anew structure for the coordination of 
funding efforts. The educational effort had two 
components: to provide the funding communitywith 
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Global Impacts of Desertification 


Desertification is land degradation in arid and semi- 
arid areas. The proximate causes of desertification 
are overgrazing, overcultivation, deforestation, poor 
water management, and climatological factors. 
These immediate factors, however, are driven bythe 
underlying problems of population growth, ineffec- 
tive environmental and agricultural management 
policies and institutions, weak markets, and the 
collapse of traditional land stewardship systems. In 
almost all cases, desertification is further com- 
pounded bythe chronic water shortages currently 
facing 550 million people around the globe. 


The mostserious impacts of desertification are loss of 
vegetation and irreversible reductions in the 
biological potential of soils and their ability to sustain 
life. Twenty-four billion tons of topsoil worldwide 
have been lost to desertification and drought. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) estimates 
thatthree-quarters of theworld’s arid lands supplying 
food are currently degraded, and predicts thatin the 
next two decades 135 million people are at risk of 
starvation or migration. Desertification and associ- 
ated land degradation also lead to serious 
impairment of water resources by contributing to 
downstream flooding, reductions in water quality, 
sedimentation in rivers and lakes, and siltation of 
reservoirs and navigation channels. Coastal and 
ocean habitats are also affected, as runoff from 
degraded lands contributes to nutrientoverloads and 
increases in pollutants, including pesticide runoffs. 


Desertification and biodiversity are closely linked. 
International attention has focused on the loss of 
biodiversity in humid subtropical areas, but arid, 
semi-arid, and dry subhumid regions also containa 
great deal of genetic diversity. In Central Chile, for 
example, some 1500 species have been identified in 
a drylands area smaller than 100,000 square 
kilometers. Drylands provide critical habitats for 
wildlife, including large mammals and migratory 
birds, and many dryland plant and animal species 
provide drugs, resins, waxes, oils, and other 
commercial products, particularly for the pharma- 
ceutical market. Because of the conditions under 
which they have evolved, dryland species often have 
strong resistance to environmental stress and 
disease, making them animportantresource for plant 
breeding efforts. The virus-resistance gene ofthe US 
$160 million barley crop comes from an Ethiopian 
yellow dwarf variety of barley. 


The effects of desertification are not limited to the 
natural world. Loss of land and water resources leads 
to regionwide increases in poverty which frequently 
combine with population growth to exacerbate 
conflicts over scarce land and water resources and 
stimulate migration. Migration due to desertification 
has been recognized as a serious threat, but fewsteps 
have been taken to address the issue. Developed 
countries have responded to increased migration by 
tightening their restrictions on immigration, particu- 
larly from developing countries. Butno matterwhere 
they go, these migrants will suffer from social and 
economic dislocation and will contribute to further 
degradation of natural resources. 


The geographic scale of desertification is enormous. 
In Africa, 3/4 ofthe surface area, or 2.5 billion acres, 
is affected, and in Asia, the figure is 3.5 billion acres. 
In the U.S., the Bureau for Land Management 
estimates that 74% of drylands are affected, largelyin 
the western United States. The problem is also 
growing inLatin America and the Caribbean, where 
an estimated 1.4 million square kilometers of lands 
are degraded, with almost 1 /3 severely degraded. 
Desertification affects much of Peru’s coastal areas, 
20% of Argentina’s territory, and all of Northeast 
Brazil. Haiti has experienced a 40% decline in 
productive lands over the last several decades, and 
only 2% of its territory is currently forested. Mexicois 


one of the most acutely affected countries in the 
region, with more than 60% of its territory severely 
degraded. 


Inter-Governmental Efforts 


Aninternational treaty on global desertification and 
drought entered into force in December, 1996. Itis 
the first such convention to promote the dual goals of 
natural resource protection and sustainable develop- 
ment, With the effective participation of affected 
communities. This treaty, United Nations Convention 
to Combat Desertification and Drought (CCD), has 
been signed by over 115 countries, including the 
United States, and ratified by 60 countries. 


Parties to the Convention have agreed to a set of 
principles that combine technological assistance with 
concerted financial support. A critical provision for 
developing country governments is the requirement 
that they develop programs under the Convention 
with the participation of the general public and 
directly affected communities. The Parties to the 
Convention will facilitate a “bottom-up” approachto 
natural resource management planning by incorpo- 
rating into the planning processes the input of non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) and community 
based organizations (CBOs). Donor countries have 
further agreed to reprioritize bilateral assistance and 
otheraid toidentify innovative financing mechanisms 
to support community-based programs as wellas 
official programs. In part, this will be facilitated bya 
“global mechanism,” the authority and scope of 
which is now being negotiated (most recently by 
governments this January in NewYork). 


ARole for Private Actors and Resources 


Education and Awareness Raising: Leaders on 
environment and developmentissues remain largely 
unaware of the scope of the desertification problem, 
and of the new approaches government agencies 
have committed to undertake in the wake of the 
Convention. This lack of awareness has been 
especially evidentin northern countries, notably the 
United States, where desertification tends to be 
viewed as adistant problem affecting regions of little 
significance to Americans. This outlook is beginning 
to change, as the CCD has inspired numerous 
academic and official conferences and catalyzed 
new partnerships among nongovernmental and 
community-based organizations. Of particular 
interest is the formation of the U.S.-based 
International Network on Desertification (known by 
its French acronym, RIOD), a coalition of 
environment and development NGOs working on 
desertification issues. 


Building NGO Partnerships: Over the last two years, 
NGO conferences on desertification have been 
organized with the objective of raising awareness 
among and facilitating closer collaboration between 
NGOs north and south, and/between environment 
and development focused groups. These meetings 
have been convened on every continent nowas afirst 
step in mobilizing stronger and more diverse 
partnerships. Private resources can do muchto build 
lasting bridges and facilitate cooperative programs 
between NGOs from different regions and with 
different foci. Private funding can also support 
projects which serve to develop/identify model 
programs at alocal level-—-those which havea high 
degree of replicability in other similarly affected 
settings. There is also an opportunity for private 
donors to take aleadership role in supporting the 
efforts of NGOs in the design and start-up of 
National Desertification Funds. Much information is 
still needed in understanding howthese Funds would 
operate and howthey may support or be supported 
by existing national environmental trusts, but one 
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model involves governing boards made up of NGOs 
and government officials to ensure that resources are 
channeled to local level initiatives. 


Data Gathering and Analysis: In the past twenty 
years, official assistance has focused on data 
gathering, analysis, and program design to combat 
desertification, primarily in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
These programs have largely failed because of their 
heavy reliance on foreign consulting firms and 
exclusion of the very communities which they sought 
toassist. Inorderto change this dynamic, community 
based organizations and NGOs will need to become 
more active in data gathering and analysis, andin 
sharing the results of successful programs (of whicha 
good number are now being discovered at the village 
level) with other affected communities. This will 
involve “capacity—-building” among alarge number 
of groups and affected communities worldwide and 
should be the target of both public and private 
assistance programs. 


Conclusion 


As we enter the next century, those concerned about 
the global environment will need to weigh carefully 
the impacts of alarge and growing phenomenon: 
desertification and drought. Studies now indicate 
that climate change is interrelated with loss of 
vegetation, which serves as both a cause and 
consequence of climatic shifts. As farmlands in arid 
regions are lost, communities will encroach upon 
forests and other areas of high biodiversity in the 
subhumid and tropical regions. Moreover, as 
poverty becomes even more pervasive, and the 
divide between rich and poor grows wider, all 
countries will feel the effects of environmental 
conflict, global famine and migration. Giventhe 
ability of desertification to affect the interests of both 
the environmentand development communities, the 
issue presents a unique opportunity to forge 
partnerships among these communities and to 
improve programs that address the physical, 
environmental and socio-economic causes and 
consequences of global land and water resource 
degradation. With the signing of the International 
Treaty on Desertification, an effective set of 
mechanisms exists to begin combating desertifica— 
tion. 
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abetter understanding of basic forest policy and 
science issues, and to explain and connect the inthe 
complicated range of current conservation activities 
inthe U.S. and Canada. To achieve these goals, the 
meeting relied on conservation biologists, environ- 
mental advocates, community activists, mediaand 
public relations consultants, and forest policy experts 
from around the country. Participants also benefitted 
from specially commissioned reports describing the 
forest ecology, management framework, and 
conservation efforts of eight critical regions inthe two 
countries. 


The second basic purpose of the meeting was to 
create a new structure(s) for the coordination of 
foundation support for forest issues. Better 
communications and networking were atop priority 
for meeting participants. Many of the funders present 
also benefitted from a variety of attempts to explain, 
map out, and drawconnections among the entire 
range of current forest conservation efforts in the U.S. 
and Canada, from small community initiatives in 
Northern California to federal policy battles in 
Washington, D.C. Explaining the interconnectedness 
of these issues, much the same way that scientific 
analysis strives to provide a holistic view of forest 
ecosystems, helped many of those present to 
understand better the framework within which they 
make their decisions. Using this broader picture, 
meeting participants were able to consider new 
organizing principles for collaborative work and, 
eventually, new topics for specific working group 
action. 


Forest Meeting Agenda 


Given the wide array of forest conservation efforts 
and issues in the US and Canada, the meeting 
program was wide ranging and diverse. Underlying 
all of the topics, however, was the subject of the first 
session: Conservation Biology. The principles of 
conservation biology — the necessity of taking a 
landscape level approach to forest ecosystems, the 
critical importance of wildlife corridors, the 
limitations of current science and what they suggest 
about the need for caution in forest management — 
were first discussed inthis session and then referred to 
repeatedly over the next two days. Scientific factors 
helped to guide the ensuing discussion of federal 
policy issues, including forest health issues and the 
impact of newdevelopmentin roadless areas. They 
also came upin discussions of the roleof community- 
based collaborations in affecting public forest lands 
management, particularly in how changing scientific 
information challenges consensus-based efforts. The 
conservation of private forest lands, particularly 
emerging evidence of forest health problems due to 
air pollution, again underscored the importance of 
good scientific information. 


Anumber of sessions in the meeting focused on 
several critical areas of change in forestry. One, on 
reforms of the forestry profession, gave funders an 
update on changes in graduate forestry programs, in 
professional forestry societies, andin federal agency 
policies and procedures, and some insightintothe 


obstructionism and suspicion with which many 
elements of the forest industry view attempts at 
change. Another session focused on demand-side 
issues in forestry, looking at wood product 
alternatives suchas hemp and kenaf and at ways to 
reduce the demand for wood products. Participants 
also engaged in a discussion of the emerging 
Sustainable Forest Products Industry and the potential 
for certification of wood products to inspirea 
fundamental change in the management of public 
and private forestlands. 


The last general session of the meeting focused on 
efforts to strengthen and extend the existing 
constituency for forest conservation. Strategies for 
improving coordination among forest activists at the 
local, regional, and national level were discussed, as 
were ways in which toimprove their use of effective 
and consistent public outreach messages. A lively 
discussion also took place on howto better support 
forest activists and provide incentives for their 
continued involvementin forestissues. Finally, efforts 
to identify and build alliances with new constituen- 
cies, including the religious community, hunters and 
anglers, and organized labor, provided an excellent 
segue into the strategy setting session which ended 
the meeting. 


Follow-Up 


In ordertotake the lessons of this meeting and apply 
them directly to their work, foundation participants 
spent the last two hours of the meeting discussing 
follow-up strategies. After much discussion, they 
agreed to initiate newworking groups in nine issue- 
areas: conservation science, federal policy, commu- 
nity-based strategies, reform of the forestry 
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profession, consumption/wood reduction, sustain- 
able forestry/certification, grassroots capacity 
building, private lands, and international forestry. 
Each working group has identified a foundation 
Staff person to coordinate its early activities, with the 
support of CGBD staff. In addition, CGBD staff will 
facilitate information sharing among the working 
groups, and pursue several issues of interest to all 
of the groups, including public message 
development, analysis of forest products markets, 
and outreach to other foundations working on 
forest issues. The CGBD will also keep track of 
funder interestin another general meeting on forest 
issues inthe next 1-2 years. 


CGBD MEMBER NEWS 


After almost five years, Tom Wathen is 
leaving his position as Program Officer in the 
Conservation and the Environment Program at the 
Pew Charitable Trusts. Starting March 1, Tomwill 
become the Deputy Director of the Environmental 
Information Center in Washington, D.C., where he 
will function as the Chief Operating Officer for EIC. 
A search for areplacement program officer to 
assume responsibility for forests and other natural 
resource issues has begun; inthe interim, Program 
Associate Lincoln Bormann will be the primary 
contact for forest projects supported by the Trusts. 


The David & Lucile Packard Foundation 
has hired two newAssociate Program Officers for its 
Conservation Program. Mark Valentine started at 
Packard in November, following work as a 
consultantto the Foundation, as Program Director 


ofthe UN50 Committee, and other positions with the 
World Resources Institute, the Citizen’s Network for 
UNCED, and Earth Day 1990. Nina Bohlen joined 
Packard inJanuary after consulting toa number of 
foundations’ conservation programs and stints atthe 
Ford Foundation and the World Wildlife Fund. 


This past autumn, Ellen Stein and Jim 
Spencer joined the Ford Foundation as Program 
Assistants in the Community and Resource 
Development unit of the foundation’s newAsset 
Building and Community Development Program. 
Ellenjoins the Foundation after receiving her master’s 
degree from Tufts University’s Urban and Environ- 
mental Policy Department, while Jim received his 
master’s degree from Yale University’s School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies. 


As of November, Cynthia Swinehart is anew 
Program Assistant in the Environment Program of the 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, where she works 
on all program areas within the environmental 
portfolio. Cynthia comes to CS Mott most recently 
from The Nature Conservancy, where she worked in 
the ecology program, and before that, froma 
position as a development research assistant at 
Defenders of Wildlife. 


The CGBD’s program officer, Brad Auer, will 
be leaving us after three years of great work with the 
CGBD foundations and NGOs alike. Brad’s going 
off to tackle issues of private sector involvementin 
conservation, but will stayonlong enough totraina 
successor. His efforts have helped set new standards 
forthe Marine and Forest Working Groups, and his 
editing of this newsletter has given it newlife as well. 
We'll miss his wry wit and good humor, but are 
confident he will be working in our arena foryears to 
come. [J 


CURRENT CGBD ACTIVITIES 


For more information on any of the activities 
summarized below, please contact the CGBD. 


CGBD Annual Meeting: The Annual 
Member’s Meeting of the CGBD will take place on 
June 11-13 in Chico Hot Springs, MT. Program 
details will followin the Spring issue of Biodiversity. 


Marines: The Marine Working Group 
convened by conference call in late January to 
discuss ongoing efforts and consider new program 
areas. Members discussed implementation of the 
Magnuson Fishery Conservation & Management Act 
and heard updates on several fishermen-based 
regional initiatives. Several funders expressed their 
interest in ongoing activity on aquaculture, and 
agreed to convene aconference call on domestic 
and international aquaculture developments follow- 
ing the February 1 9-23 annual meeting of the World 
Aquaculture Society. Recent activities on estuaries 
were also analyzed, including efforts in support ofa 
new national campaign on estuaries and potential 
federal legislation to restore one million acres of 
estuaries around the United States. Funders 
interested in coral reefs agreed to meet ona separate 
call to discuss collaborative activities in 1997, the 
International Year of the Reef. Finally, Working 
Group members agreed to follow-up on several 
issues in small groups, and to meet again as awhole 
by conference callin early spring. 


Forests: Thirty-four funders representing 26 
foundations met fortwo days inJanuaryto discuss the 
range of forest conservation and managementefforts 
being funded by private foundations in the United 
States. For details on this meeting, please see the 
Forests Working Grouparticle on page 1. 


Systemic Contaminants: The Working 
Group on Systemic Contaminants has been tracking 
developments in the international arena. Two 
members, Pete Myers of the W. Alton Jones 
Foundation and Michael Lerner of the Jenifer Altman 
Foundation, sit on a newly formed international 
committee to create an Intergovernmental Panel on 
Endocrine Disruptors, similar to the Intergovernmen- 
tal Panel on Climate Change (IPCC). Anumber of 
working group members provided support for the 
participation of developing country scientists on this 
committee. 


In addition, the Working Group is sponsoring two 
sessions inWashington, DCin early February. The 
first will be adinner meeting with Dr. Lynn Goldman 
of the US Environmental Protection Agencyto discuss 
children’s environmental healthissues. This session 
will include many members of Grantmakers In 
Health, an affinity group for private foundations 
working on human health issues, and will be the first 
step in increasing collaboration between environ- 
ment funders and health funders on systemic 
contaminants issues. The second session will bea 
strategy meeting for the Working Group, with 
foundation updates and alook at NGO efforts on 
pesticide issues. 
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Conservation & Development: The 
Conservation & Development Working Group 
recently held the first two of aseries of site-based 
sessions intended to compare community-based 
activities across the country. The first session, heldin 
Truckee, California in November, was organized 
around the theme of “Harnessing the Private Sectorto 
Maintain aWorking Landscape.” Resource people 
from the Sierra Business Council, among thema 
rancher, abank president, a small winery owner and 
acasino representative, joined national experts fora 
rich discussion on efforts to develop or maintain 
environmentally sustainable localeconomies. The 
sixteen grantmakers in attendance offered theirown 
experience and expertise for a session that 
highlighted real potential for foundation support in 
ruralcommuntities. Asummary of this meeting is 
available from the CGBD. 


The second meeting took place in late January onthe 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. More than a dozen 
grantmakers metwith resource people and staff of 
The Nature Conservancy (TNC) to discuss TNC’s 
work in the Virginia Coast Reserve. A boat trip 
between barrier islands, alook ata developing clam 
nursery and avisit to newly designed public housing 
were all part of the on-site efforts that fueled 
discussiononcommitment-to-communityin conserv- 
ing ecosystems. Additional meetings in otherregions 
of the country are being planned for late winter and 
spring. 


New Program Areas: The CGBD hosteda 
January 24 meeting on Environmental Education 
withthe Nathan Cummings, MacArthur, and V. Kann 
Rasmussen foundations in New York City. 
Grantmakers compared lessons and challenges of 
grantmaking in institutions of higher learning. David 
Orr, Director of Environmental Studies at Oberlin 
College, offered provocative comments onthe need 
for newapproaches to teaching —and modeling — 
sustainability at schools. Tim Wirth of the U.S. State 
Department added his encouragement for environ- 
mental education within major non-academic 
institutions. Participants identified needs and goals in 
this field, and discussed the possibility ofa follow-up 
meeting to bring them together with leading 
practitioners of environmental education. 


The CGBD will co-sponsor a meeting on Sprawl on 
April 29-May 1 inSan Francisco. Examining both 
urban and rural sprawl as threats to biodiversity, the 
meeting will be an opportunity for grantmakers to 
compare notes and identify strategies ina variety of 
settings across the nation. Details onthis meeting will 
go out inthe coming weeks. 


BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 


In early December, the Biodiversity Project hosteda 
message development session on water quality and 
aquatic habitat, held the day before the annual 
gathering of the Clean Water Network in 
Washington, D.C. Atop notch working group, 
consisting of water activists from around the U.S., 
spent a full day helping to refine overarching 
messages on water quality/toxics and wetland 
habitat. 


This was the first session where the results of the 
Project’ s opinion research were appliedto a specific 
set of issues critical to biodiversity protection. A 
similar approach for developing biodiversity 
messages will be used in meetings on forests, 
endangered species, and sprawl. Biodiversity Project 
staff are inthe initial stages of identifying working 
group members for these topics, with working 
sessions planned for mid and late spring. 


The Project will host a regional briefing andmessage 
development workshop for California NGO leaders 
on February 11 and 12, in San Mateo, CA (close to 
the San Francisco airport). Anyone interested in 
attending should contact Bill Rukeyser at the 
California Biodiversity Alliance, (916) —444-8726, 
ext. 88, or Cindy Coffin at the Biodiversity Project 
office, (608) -—250-9876. Plans are underway for two 
other regional meetings in 1997: the Southeast and 
theMid Atlantic, tentatively scheduled for late May 
and late June, respectively. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


February 7-10: Biodiversity and the ESA: An Activist 
Conference for Wildlife Advocates (Washington, 
D.C.). For more information, contact Torn Oates at 
Defenders of Wildlife at 202-682-9400, ext. 21 8 or 
toates@defenders.org 


February 10-17: Fourth Session of the Inter- 
governmental Panel on Forestry (NewYork, NY). For 
‘more information, contact the IPF Secretariatat 21 2- 
963-3263, barsk-rundquist@un.org 


February 13-18: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS) Annual Meeting 
(Seattle, WA). Formore information, contact Ellen 
Cooper at AAAS, 202-326-6431 or 
ecooper@aaas.org 


February 19-23: World Aquaculture ‘97 (Seattle, 
WA). Formore information, contact 206-483-6319, 
worldaqua@aol.com 


February 21-23: First National Research Confer- 
ence on Children’s Environmental Health (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). For more information, contact Caro! 
Harrisat 510-450-3818, charris2@hw1.cahwnet.gov 


February 27 - March 1: International Symposium on 
Human Dimensions of Natural Resource Manage- 
ment inthe Americas (Belize City, Belize). For more 
information, contact Colorado State University at 
970-491-7501, 970-491-3568 (fax). 


March 13-19:RIO+5 Conference (Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil). For more information, contact the Earth 
Council at 506-256-1611 (Costa Rica) or 
eci@terra.ecouncil.ac.cr 
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March 14-18: 62" North American Wildlife and 
Natural Resources Conference (Washington, D.C.). 
For more information, contact Richard McCabe at 
Wildlife Management Institute, 202-371-1808, 202- 
408-5059 (fax). 


April 7-10: The Biodiversity Conference for Business 
(San Jose, Costa Rica). Formore information, contact 
212-643-1750, ext. 28orbiodiversity@scherago.com 


April 8: 2°¢ Annual International Wildlife Law 
Conference: Impact of the Convention on Biological 
Diversity - Present and Future (Washington, D.C.). 
For more information, contact GreenLife Societyat 
510-558-0620 o0rpcis@igc.apc.org 


May 5-7: 48" Annual Conference of the Council 
on Foundations (Honolulu, Hl). for more 
information, contact Gail Bishop at 202-466-6512, 
ext. 388. 


May 8-10: Forests for Life Conference (San 
Francisco, CA). Formore information, contact Kathy 
Kessler, World Wildlife Fund U.S. at 202-861-8346 
orkathy.kessler@wwvtus.org 


May 1 7-18: Conference on Habitat Conservation 
Plans (Washington, D.C.). For more information, 
contactJohn Kostyack, National Wildlife Federation 
at202-797-6879 or kostyack@nwf org 


RELATEDACTIVITIES 


A Consultative Group on Population: An ad-hoc 
committee of seven foundations (Compton, Ford, 
Hewlett, MacArthur, Moriah, Rockefeller, Weeden) 
interested in population and family planning are 
discussing the formation of a new foundation 
collaboration on population. After meeting twice by 
conference call, the group has hired aconsultant, 
Laurie Mazur, to research potential interestwithin the 
broader foundation community. Starting in late 
February, Ms. Mazurwill use a short questionnaire to 
determine funders needs and desires in the field of 
population and reproductive health, for collabora— 
tion, information sharing, strategic planning, 
education, etc. Based on the results of this research 
(due to be finished at the end of March), the interested 
foundations hope to develop an new organization 
thatwill enable these activities to be carried out. One 
of the most promising models being considered is 
that of the CGBD. Anyone interested in this effort 
should contact Laurie Mazur at 301-270-6715 for 
moreinformation. 


Ecosystem Management Workshop Follow up: 
Since the federal interagency meeting on ecosystem 
managementin Tucson two years ago (supported by 
six CGBD member foundations), the World 
Resources Institute (WRI), under contract tothe Forest 
Service, has beenworking to develop a public review 
process, publication, and dissemination plan forthe 
technical papers that resulted from the conference. 
WRI will also produce a summary and syntheses of 
the papers produced from the conference. 


Asteering group has been formed to provide:guidance 
to WRI for the design and management of the peer 
review process; evaluation of options for dissemina- 
tion of the products of the conference; and review 
and commenton the critical synthesis and summary 
of papers. Members of that steering group include 
Peter Stangel of the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation, and Jeff Olson of the Ford Foundation, 
as well as representatives from the forest products 
industry, academic institutions, and public land 
management agencies. All papers are available for 
public comment and can be found at 
WWW.CDSERVER.USGS.GOV on the Internet. 
Several options for dissemination are under 


consideration including CD-ROM products, the 
Internet, and paper-based publications. Nels 
Johnson of WRI in Washington, D.C. is managing the 
project for WRI. 


BIODIVERSITY HOT SPOTS ON THE 
WEB...THE SEARCH CONTINUES 


This new feature, making it’s second appearance, 

provides useful web sight addresses to Biodiversity 
readers. Inthis issue, we provide a list of sites 
focusing on the topics of forestry & biodiversity. 

While save listings contain specific forestry related 
data, others are wonderful gatekeepers with many 
links toa variety of helpful resources pertaining to 
forestry. 


http: //hamepages. together. net /~wow//Index. htm 
This is an excellent linking site by The Forest 
Partnership entitled The Sustainable Forests Direc 
tory. The site organizes data into categories 
includingarticles, certification organizations (sus- 
tainable wood products), environmental groups, 
foundations, government global forestry related 
organizations and agencies, publication listings, 
meeting announcements, research information and 
some links to a few WW directories. Although the 
directory is designedto assist the efforts of the Forest 
Partnership in encouraging the use of sustainable 
wood products, one canutilize this site as a launch 
padtomany forest web site topics. 


http: //weber01.u.washington.edu/~robh/s—7/ This 
address is the S-7 Forest Soils Home Page fromthe 
Soil Science Society of America. The page was 
created for the “forest soils comunity’ and is very 
helpful in linking anyone interested in researching 
forestry on the web to databases, other organiza-— 
tions, journals, joo listings, schools and upcamning 
conferences. For example, the next two listed 
addresses were easily foundusingthis site page. 


http: //weber01.u.wash. ..robh/S—7/EcolGlos. html 
This C-1 Forest Ecology Working Group Terminology 
site fromthe Society of American Foresters isa 
convenient glossary for anyone needing to know the 
general meaning of words fromtreelLine to watershed 
or fromamensalismto xeric. It is 32 pages long and 
may take a fewminutes to download and print but it 
is well worththewait. 


http://162. 79.4 *. 7/£h/ The USDA Forest Service has 
designed a Forest Health Home Page offering 
extensive and detailed information on the status of 
the US national forests. Linking to a site under the 
National Perspective and Conditions section titled 
America’s Forests: 1996 Health Update or entering 
the direct address: http://162. 79.41. 7/fh/fh_update/ 
will pull upasunmary highlighting, via geographic 
region, major forest health concerns and what the 
forest service is doing about them. 


Searching for tree free paper suppliers and general 
information? 


http://www. earthisland. org/ei/paper/rtp. html The 
ReThink Paper... The P@perless Times web siteby the 
Farth Island Institute offers the “inside scogo’ ankenaf 
and hemp paper information as well as a guide to 
ecological paper retailers and manufacturers, 
printers, publishers, industry associations and 
suppliers. The list is providedona state-by-state 
basis for those who wish to find out what local 
ecological paper resources are available. 
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